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the Inn for the season of 1907, the list of lots sold 
: and present lot owners at Buck Hill, and the list 
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looms, legends, ete., throwing light on her life, Should any one interested not receive the 
LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, by history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- | package, they are requested to notify the Phila- 
Rufus M. Jones. One volume, don, of Southwark, London, his grandson, Eben- —. ym * once. ary ae we, have 
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TEACHING, by George A. N. J. The booklet this year is a change from the 
Barton. $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. .* usual one, but whether it is an improvement we 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION a position of trust for the summer ; will act Philadelphia, Pa. 


: : as clerk, governess, or care for children, etc. 
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WALTER H. JENKINS, 
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invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co, 33 S. THE “ HEMLOCKS” 
7 > hile 2 ig 
Weddi dH k saps eet _ | the cottage with crow’s nest, for rent, furnished, 
edding an ousekeepin ' i ial for the season. Exceptional view ; three porches, 
& ping XPERIENCED AND CAPABLE GRADU- two on second story 


; accommodates 11 people; 
ate Kindergartner wishes position next year. furnished for housekeeping, if desired. 
SILVER AT HALF Hghest references as to ability, qualifications, Also—lots 210-211, commanding fine building 
and success with children. Address, No. 49, this | site, adjoining Josiah White’s residence, on Cresco 
JE have a number of odd dozens of Office. 
Roger’s plated knives, forks and 
spoons of discontinued patterns, that will 
be closed out at half price in order to keep 
our stock fresh and new. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity to replenish your house- 
hold silver. 


Road—for sale. For terms, address, 
DR. W. W. SPEAKMAN, Swarthmore, Pa. 
ANTED — MATRON FOR FRIENDS’ : . annie ie sieaameicileaes 
Boarding School for next school year; 


Friend preferred. Address, No. 55 this Office. | TO RENT 


ANTED-—-IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE, IN BECAUSE OF SUDDEN ILL-HEALTH 
family of two, a working housekeeper and 


home-maker; a middle-aged woman, or mother 
and daughter preferred ; a pleasant home. Ad- 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Established 1810—on N. Second Street 


I offer my mountain boarding house for rent 
—ready for summer occupancy, with guests and 








~ 4 . servants engaged ; rent low to right party. Have 
Best Watch Repairin dress, No. 56, this Office. had the best class of patronage for 15 years. 
In Philadelphia . 20 So. 10th St. 2 A. W. BROWN, BUDD LAKE, N. J. 
ANTED — A POSITION AS MOTHER’S 


helper, housekeeper, or companion to elder- 
ly lady, where order and neatness would be appre- 


: ; ciated. Address, by sealed mail only, Mrs. W. J. JOHN COMLY 
WE extend an invitation to T., 2329 Aspen Street, Philadelphia. 


our patrons to eall and AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER AND 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 





manager would like position in institution or BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 
‘ school; is considered a good manager ; best refer- | é 
inspect our ences. Address, No. 57, this Office. | Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 





LATEST CREATIONS Continued on page iii. 1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 
—IN— STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


Spring and Summer’s 


Exclusive Millinery 


—AND— 


Excellent Stock of BANDS, 
STRAWS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Sincerely, 


E. BINDER 





HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 








You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 
wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. We shall 
be glad to furnish any information desired regarding hotels, railroad 
tickets, routes, etc. Twenty-six Years experience has fitted us thor- 
oughly to supply every demand. All Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Pacific and 
Coast-wise Pines represented. 





A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of “Travel free 
from care “’ to those who prefer party, to independent travel. The per- 
fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 
Send for our free brochure—*“‘ Information ”’ containing valuable sugges- 
tions to all foreign travelers. 





1734 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia BARTLETT TOURS CO, PW. c. DIXON, = 5§ 32 Walnut St., Phila. 
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LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS > 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh MclIlvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Richard S. Dewees, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 


3d Vice-Pres. Capital, $500,000 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, - 
Treas and Sec'y Bell, Spruce 5270. 


ROOM No. 502 CROZER BUILDING 
1420 Chestnut Street 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, Solicitor 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


‘ e ° 

Abington Friends’ School 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


° , 

Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 

Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 

Locust Valley, N. Y. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The importance of the right use of play-time 
by young people is receiving growing recognition. 

This question becomes doubly important in the 
case of those who are resident in a boarding 
school. Recognizing this fact, we have arranged 
a large athletic field, tennis courts, gymnasium 
with one-third acre floor space), basket ball, 
bowling, swimming pool, etc. Circulars on request. 


J. Gibson McIlvain 
David L. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A, Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Surplus, $125,000 


Keystone, Race 322 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
_ Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 1l, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa 
Circulars on application 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


—=—A CAMERA=— 


een will bring you lots of 


pleasure during the 


spring and summer. We 


have all the best makes, 
from $1.00 to $35.00. We 
do developing, printing 
and enlarging. 

RIGGS ©& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Ferris & Teach Brinters 


URING the month just closed we have issued several especially 

Hi fine examples of the printer’s art in the form of booklets. They 
were designed and executed at a moderate cost, considering the 

high quality of the work. We are always glad to show samples and 
quote prices. Have you a piece of work that requires competent 
handling? Bring it to us—thirty years of experience is at your service. 
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Established 1844. ) 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. \ 


GOOD WORDS XI. 
We discover how deep a person is when we find 
out how much pain and sorrow he can absorb and 
still go on joyously with his life. 


Editorial in American Friend. RuFus M. JONEs. 


DO WELL THY PART. 


Do well thy part 

With hand and heart, 

Nor let dull care 

Thy spirit wear; 
And, when thou feel’st how poor and weak thou art, 
Lean thou thy head on God’s almighty heart. 

The fight is long, 

The foe is strong; 

Thy strength is small 

And fears appall; 
Fret not thyself to know how soon the strife will end, 
For thou may’st safely leave it all to God, thy Friend. 

—Henry N. Dodge. 


WHITTIER AND THE HEALYS. 


Among Whittier’s letters written from 1888 to 
1840, he several times mentions the name of Joseph 
Healy. The latter was publisher of an anti- 
slavery paper in Philadelphia called the ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Freeman,’’ he having moved there in 
1836 from Massachusetts to take charge of it. 
While engaged in this work he took up his resi- 
dence in Solebury township, Bucks county, about 
a mile from Lumberville post office. This was on 
a farm which he afterwards bought, in 1840, and 
owned until 1844, although he moved to the city 
before then, the farm being rented in the mean- 
time. He sold it to Stephen Whitman, father to 
the candy-makers of that name, in Philadelphia. 
Joseph’s wife’s name was Rachel, a daughter of 
Congressman Edward P. Little, of Massachusetts. 
Whittier speaks of her as a “‘bright, lively and 
good woman.’’ They had three children, Lucy, 
Sarah and Joseph. The first returned to Bucks 
county,and was teaching school in Yardleyville in 
1852. The other children I have lost track of. 
From Philadelphia, after the ‘‘Freeman’’ was 
given up, the family moved up the York road to 
Milestown, where Joseph for a while kept store, 
and where the writer when a small boy visited 
him with his father about 1845. He afterwards 
had charge of an institution called the Emlin 
Institute, under care of Orthodox Friends, the 
funds of which were donated by one of their num- 
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ber named Emlin, and was first located near Miles- 
town, although but for a short time, when the 
school was temporarily laid down. It was designed 
for both educational and industrial uses for teach- 
ing Indian and colored children. It afterwards 
had several years’ existence in Solebury under 
charge of John D. Balderston. On the death of the 
latter the school was moved to Warminster, in 
1875, and was for three years in charge of John 
Parrish, Jr. It finally went out of control of 
Friends, and was abandoned after a short trial 
under another sect, for lack of funds or other 
causes it not being a success. 

Joseph Healy was the financier of the ‘‘Free- 
man,’’ a task full of besetments; for the society it 
represented was unpopular, and its subscription 
list very short, as was its advertising patronage, 
which would be natural in a city like Philadelphia, 
whose merchants were so sensitive about Southern 
trade that they would not want their customers to 
know that they patronized an Abolition news- 
paper, and where a colored church had been re- 
cently burned by a pro-Southern mob, almost un- 
rebuked by leading men of the town. Before the 
laying down of the ‘‘Freeman’’ Whittier had been 
succeeded by C. C. Burleigh, under whose adminis- 
tration the editor refused to publish an article 
written by Whittier palliating the refusal of a 
World’s Anti-slavery Convention held in London to 
admit Lucretia Mott as a delegate because she was a 
woman, Whittier’s contention being that it was poor 
policy to divide the anti-slavery ranks by insist- 
ing on non-essentials, like Woman’s Rights, which 
the conservatives thought of minor importance to 
the great cause of human bondage. It isa great 
pity that reforms and inter-dissensions go together, 
but so it is, has been and will be. 

After his experience with his store and school, 
and doubtless from his financial connection with 
the ‘‘Freeman,’’ Joseph Healy seems to have got 
into straightened circumstances, and in 1858 went 
to California to better himself. While in that gen- 
erally unsympathetic country the Healys joined a 
small congregation of Friends in establishing a 
meeting which was kept up until 1890, when from 
neglect of Eastern Friends it was absorbed by the 
‘*Friends’ Church.’’ Joseph died there in 1870 and 
Rachel shortly afterwards. 

The Healys were strong Abolitionists and doubt- 
less they and Whittier had worked together in 
Massachusetts which resulted in binding them 
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sympathetically together on philanthrcpic lines, 
and doubtless for this reason the poet was sent for 
to take charge of the ‘‘Freeman,’’ for certainly 
where he was Healy needed comradeship of the 
Whittier sort. While on this paper Joseph Healy 
published one of the first volumes of Whittier’s 
poems, a book of 180 pages, half of which was de- 
voted to the anti-slavery cause. The Healys seemed 
to have been the most intimate of Whittier’s Penn- 
sylvania friends while in that state. He seems to 
have paid frequent visits to their farm which was 
called ‘‘Spring Grove,’’ from aspring over which 
was built a milk-vault, just across the lane on the 
edge of a woods. In 1840 he made a prolonged stay 
there, which he speaks of as ‘‘pleasant summer 
days passed at the old stone farm house.”’ 

The local historian, W. J. Buck, gathered some 
information from contemporary residents of the 
neighborhood, who well remembered him, particu- 
larly from Cyrus Livezey, who was for thirty years 
postmaster at Lumberville, and who from his liter- 
ary tastes was in sympathy with the poet. The 
last speaks of him as a slender man with a face 
browned from the sun through out-door exercises 
for his health. He dressed in a brown ‘‘plain’’ 
suit, and came personally for his mail, which must 
have been frequently, as he was engaged on editor- 
ial work as well as other correspondence. He was 
reserved, having little to say. At home he worked 
systematically; helping in the garden or on the 
farm for an hour or two, and then repairing to his 
room (he would not call it affectedly a ‘‘study’’ or 
‘‘library’’) and which was also his sleeping apart- 
ment, in the second story of the north-east end of 
the house. He loved to work in the garden or 
corn-field, in which he was perhaps inspired to 
write his beautiful poem on that grain, in which 
he says: 

‘All through the long bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 


And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


‘Oh, let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod; 

Still let us for His golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God.’’ : 
_ $So back and forth, as he wearied physically o 
mentally, he went from hoe to pen, from garden to 
bed-room, a marvel to the unlearned help about the 
place, who thought, as our informant says, that 
when this ‘‘Man with a Hoe’’ went to the house it 
was to sleep off the weariness of his rural labors. 
Instead of this he was engaged in editorial work, 
the muses, or preparing already shaped poems for 
the press. Both ‘‘Moll Pitcher’’ and ‘‘The Min- 
strel Girl’? were revised for publication here. 
While doing editorial work at the Healys, 
Whittier was certainly inconveniently circum- 
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stanced in the way of frequent visits, as the only 
way of travel, outside market wagons, was by 
horse or steam cars to Morrisville, and thence by 
rough staging to Lumberville, the last a journey 
of twenty-three miles. 

From whatI reme_ ber about political conditions 
in that section in the time of the Healy sojourn, 
and that of their afterward distinguished guest, I 
don’t think they had much neighborhood sympathy 
beyond the social, and even that was somewhat 
barred by the recent separation among Friends, 
the mild Whittier using the term ‘‘heretic’’ to the 
Hicksites, although qualified by quotation marks, 
in a letter from there, speaking of their numerical 
ascendancy. Politically, these strangers within 
the gates of Solebury were at variance with their 
surroundings. The few Democrats around them 
hated them to the limit, and the Whigs, then wild 
for Harrison, had almost as much ill feeling for an 
innovating party who had left their own to aid 
Van Buren. Even members of the Society of 
Friends, opposed as they were to slavery as a body, 
had scant courtesy far the anti-slavery speakers 
who now and then came around there, like Bur- 
leigh and some of his men and women co-adjutors, 
and the runaway slaves, gifted with fluent tongues, 
like Sojourner Truth, Fred. Douglass and William 
Brown, who with reluctance were allowed to oc- 
cupy certain school houses on First-day afternoons. 
I recollect that once, when Brown was speaking, 
he questioned certain Scripture quotations claimed 
as justifying slavery, at which a deacon from a 
neighboring church arose and left the room, when 
Brown again quoted, ‘‘The wicked flee when no 
one pursueth,’’ which was thought a good hit. This 
much mainly for the Healys and their strong anti- 
slavery principles. Taking Whittier and the polit- 
ical side of the question, there were but few 
judges of the muse in that part of the country, 
except such ‘‘poetry’’ as bloomed from the political 
song books of the time, of which were such 
samples as ‘‘Oh, poor Cooney Clay”’ on one party’s 
side, and ‘‘Van, Van, you are a used up man’’ on 
the other. 

It is generally supposed that Whittier was too 
mild a mannered man to be an active politician, 
instead of which he was, as far as health would 
allow. He had once been elected to the legislature, 
and could have gone the second time had he wished, 
and even to Congress. He was in correspondence 
with many politicians, such as Hale, Cushing, 
Prentiss, Birney, Gerrit Smith and others, and was 
a factor in the Clay campaigns, and when he de- 
serted the Kentuckian during his candidacy in 
1836, on his truckling to the-South to gain his ends, 
he was wroth at Whittier, who had hitherto stood 
by him through good and evil report. In this 
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correspondence he did not use the ‘‘plain’’ language 
often, and was not adverse to compliments, and 
the ‘‘heathen named”’ days of the week, and often 
when he tried to be consistent in the first section, 
either through his own fault, that of his compiler, 
or of the “‘intelligent compositor’ his pronouns 
and verbs were sadly mixed. He was human, and 
while not ‘‘all things to all men,’’ the style of his 
communications varied with the ways of the recip- 
ients; and while under legal age for the office he 
had the Congressional bee buzzing under his hat, 
and shrewdly made arrangements with his political 
friends when an appropriate time would come 
around. But this was before his coming to Phila- 
delphia. While there he was generally in poor 
health, and at times despondent, and had dropped 
personal politics. 

In 1838 he writes from Healy’s, and in a vein 
at variance with our ideals of the poet, but he 
mellowed with age: ‘‘Here, as elsewhere in Bucks 
County, the ‘‘heretics’’ (Hicksites) have the ascen- 
dancy in point of numbers, and I fear that even 
those who have, even in some degree, maintained 
their integrity, have not always given evidence of 
soundness in all respects. What will it 
avail us if, while boasting of our soundness, and 
our enmity to the delusion of ‘‘Hicksism,’’ we 


neglect to make a practical application of our be- 


lief in ourselves and do not seek for ourselves that 
precious atonement which we are so ready to argue 
in favor of? I do not undervalue sound belief. The 
truth should be held, but, at the same time I be- 
lieve it can be ‘held’ ‘to unrighteousness. I do 
not dare to claim to be any the better for my ortho- 
dox principles. The mercy of God is my only 
hope. I cannot forebear to mention one 
fact which has just come under my notice, as 
showing that prejudice against color is not con- 
fined to human bipeds. A hen at this place has 
disowned two of a fine brood of chickens who 
happened to be black. Tell that to Elliot Cresson.’’ 
(An agent of the Colonization Society, with which 
Whittier was not in unity). 

Another letter under date of Fifth month, 1840, 
to his sister Elizabeth, reads : ‘‘My general health 
is as usual; I fear no better. I have been 
for some time at J. Healy’s Spring Grove Farm, 
on the banks of the Delaware, with a fine view of 
the New Jersey side. Cousin J. Cartland came 
up and stayed a few days with me. There are a 
great number of Hicksites in this vicinity. They 
have possession of all the old meeting houses in 
the county. The Orthodox have a meeting some 
five miles from here, and one at Buckingham, a 
short distance further away. We attended meet- 
ing at the latter place yesterday, in a large stone 
building located in a fine grove. Some excellent 
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remarks were made by Cristopher Healy, who 
intends to visit New England Yearly Meeting.’’ 

Over sixty years have gone by since with my 
brothers and a sister I walked night and morning 
by the Healy homestead, walking over fields and 
along lanes and climbing fences and opening gates 
on our mile long way to and from the old ‘‘Eight 
Square.’’ The low barn, the long gray walled 
farm house and the brook passing by the spring 
house, which named the place, are well in my 
mind, as well as the worthy family who held if 
for several years; but its unobtrusive guest, in 
the coming years to be world-honored, had left 
for his New England home two years before my 
school days. Joseph and Rachel Healy, friends 
and visitors of my parents, as I remember them, 
did their part for the despised and lowly, too often 
irresponsive, passed from their old home to a far 
distant land to be forgotten of men, for from 
some cause no word came back from them to their 
friends and neighbors. Whittier, no more of a 
humanitarian than they were, for he simply did 
his best, had the advantage of a poetic genius 
which lifted him above that prosaic realm, and, 
while he sang the songs of the slave, he touched 
the hearts of those in all stations of life, and died 
loved and honored by the best of the English 
speaking race. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


THE TEST. 


We do not need to go into any discussion of 
doctrines to show what our position is. It is so 
well understood by the general public that, when- 
ever in any of the churches a man begins to think 
for himself, to claim the right of private judgment 
without regard to the authority of a book, a creed, 
or a church, when he begins to assert that man is 
a religious being, that the spirit of all truth has 
been revealing itself to all men, in all ages, and 
in all religions, and that Christianity is only one 
of the nobler religions and Jesus the first among 
many brethren, who has shown the way into the 
temple where God the Spirit is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth,—when these and similar 
declarations are made, those who point the finger 
of scorn at him say, “‘Behold a Unitarian!’’ Often 
to the victim of such animadversion the informa- 
tion is new and startling.—Christian Register. 


One of the awful consequences that follows the 
young man sowing his wild oats, is that not only 
he but all his posterity will have to help gather 
the crop.— The Philanthropist. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS. 


[The following extracts from the Nineteenth Century and 
After, on the other side of the woman suffrage question, 
are of especial interest as coming from a Friend and a 


woman. } 

On behalf of a great though silent multitude of 
women, I desire to set forth some of the grounds 
on which we shrink from the proposed abolition of 
our present exemption from the office of electing 
members of Parliament. This change, if made 
without any serious attempt to ascertain the 
wishes of the women of England, may inflict upon 
them, against their will and without a hearing, a 
grave injustice. 

I am not about to attempt a full discussion of 
the whole subject, that being a task for which I 
am by no means competent. Nor is it my purpose 
to argue against the proposed measure. My ob- 
jects are (1) to urge the claim of women to be 
consulted before any such unaccustomed share in 
the work of the country is assigned to them; and 
(2) to contribute towards the full and deliberate 
consideration of the question in all its bearings by 
calling attention to some of the pleas which women 
of the more retiring type are either unable, or for 
obvious reasons unwilling, to put forward for 
themselves. 

(1) With regard to the first question, 
a very few words will suffice, for there can scarcely 
be two opinions as to the desirableness of the step 
if practicable. There can be no im- 
possibility about a referendum, however unfamiliar 
to us may be the necessary machinery. In this 
way, and in this way alone, we could ascertain 
what is the real wish of Englishwomen in this 
matter. We who object to the change would as- 
suredly be glad of the opportunity of protesting; 
while the women who are agitating for the suf- 
frage could not without obvious inconsistency de- 
mand that it should be given without reference to 
the wish of ‘one half the nation’. We may be 
wrong in thinking that the change in our position 
would be disastrous. We cannot be wrong in 
maintaining that it should not be involuntary. 

(2) But to set forth the grounds on which many 
women are strongly though silently opposed to the 
measure is a far more arduous task. The difficulty 
of approaching the subject from a point of view 
distinctively feminine, and at the same time pure- 
ly human, is great, though, I trust, not insuper- 
able. It arises, of course, largely from those 
habits of reserve, and those surrounding shelters 
of convention and tradition, for the continuance 
of which we have to plead. Many women, I am 
sure, are silent in this controversy, not only be- 
eause their education may have in some degree 
unfitted them for the public advocacy of their 









cause, but also because the very cause itself which 
they would advocate—the cause of reserve, of 
modesty, of personal dignity and refinement—ap- 
pears to forbid public discussion of a position 
which till lately has seemed to be ‘its own secur- 
ity.’ It can, however, no longer be held that the 
subject of the right position of women is sufficiently 
protected by our better instincts from public dis- 
cussion; and since those who wish for a change 
are restrained by no such scruples as I have re- 
ferred to, it would, indeed, be misplaced modesty 
to allow judgment to go by default. 

The difficulty of discussing the question of fe- 
male suffrage to any good purpose is also greatly 
increased by the impossibility of detaching it from 
the much larger and deeper problem of the right 
general position of women, and the feminine and 
human ideals to which that position should corres- 
pond and contribute. The question of the suffrage, 
indeed, is but an incident, so to speak, in the great 
movement of the last century towards what is 
called the ‘emancipation’ of women. That move- 
ment has, no doubt, been mainly for good. Much 
has been gained for women and for the race by 
the removal of many restraints and causes of 
oppression from the lot of women, and by the 
opening to them of various spheres of activity and 
means both of self-support and of education from 
which they were formerly debarred. Yet none but 
a bold, not to say a blind, partisan of ‘progress’ 
would venture to deny that the price paid for these 
gains had been a heavy one. With the removal of 
restraints it was inevitable that special protections 
should also be removed. With the opening of 
careers for women it was inevitable that they 
should become, more than of old, recognised bread- 
winners. It may be good that all doors should be 
open. It does not follow that it must be equally 
wise to pass through them all. No one can deny 
that there is need for caution in going forward; 
and we are now confronted with the demand for 
a further step in the same direction, by which in 
the name of justice and of equal rights a real in- 
justice, as many of us feel, may not impossibly be 
wrought. For the equalisation of conditions or 
of tasks, in disregard of unequal abilities, is mani- 
festly injustice. Whether women can in any sense 
be considered as ‘equal’ to men appears to be a 
question as idle as it is interminable; but there is 
no need to consider it, since women are certainly 
handicapped by natural burdens from which men 
are free. . 

That we have hitherto been exempt from polit- 
ical and electoral duties, cannot be 


in fairness attributed to any doubt of our ‘worthi- 
ness’ to take a part in national duties and responsi- 
Rather it is owing to the belief, unques- 


bilities. 
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tioned till yesterday, that other methods of sharing 
such duties were more worthy of our already bur- 
dened strength. It has hitherto been felt that 
woman’s time and woman’s best energies were not 
only more fitly occupied, but more economically 
bestowed, in discharging those duties which she 
alone is capable of undertaking. And who can 
estimate the importance to the whole nation of the 
right and unhindered performance of those duties? 

It is often said that the suffrage could be no 
grievance to the women who do not wish for it, 
because they could always abstain from voting. 
Individuals, of course, could abstain. But is it 
reasonable to suppose that women generally, if 
placed by the deliberate act of the nation in the 
position of electors, could maintain their present 
sense of éxemption from the call to investigate for 
themselves the opinions and qualifications of can- 
didates, and the mechanism and probable working 
of the particular measures to which candidates 
might be willing to pledge themselves? Any 
woman could, of course, abstain from voting; but 
would this shelter her from being canvassed for 
her vote? Is it possible to suppose that a constitu- 
tional change of such magnitude as the extension 
of the suffrage to women would leave unaltered 
the prevailing view of the right relative position 
of the sexes? The question is whether, 
without neglecting their own special work, they 
can have leisure or opportunity for acquiring the 
familiar knowledge, either of candidates or of 
measures, which would be needed to give any value 
to their votes; whether, in short, public affairs are 
not outside the peculiar province of women, and 
whether it is best that women should outstep, or 
remain within, their own peculiar province. In a 
certain sense, no doubt, public affairs are the pro- 
vince of us all. There are many questions coming 
before Parliament on which it would be most de- 
sirable that the opinion of wise and experienced 
women should be heard. : 

The object of the present agitation seems to be 
to obliterate for electioneering purposes the dis- 
tinction of sex, while maintaining it as regards 
the members elected. The representa- 
tives chosen would still be men, and as such entirely 
incompetent to represent the woman’s view of 
affairs. — 

It is certainly not in the interests of either sex 
alone that this question should be considered. Nor 
can the demand for the extension of the suffrage 
to women be rightly described as a claim made by 
‘woman.’ Not only do many women utterly refuse 
to acknowledge as their representatives those who 
are now making that demand, but these silent 
opponents feel that it is a claim on women rather 
than for women which is under consideration. The 
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use of the word ‘enfranchisement’ as equivalent to 
voting power appears to be full of misleading as- 
sociations. To have a voice in electing members 
of Parliament is, no doubt, to have a minute frag- 
ment of political power. But this is a very differ- 
ent thing from freedom. It seems to me very 
doubtful whether the personal freedom of women 
would, on the whole, be increased by the possession 
of such power. 

Anything like rivalry or jealousy between the 
sexes is too odious a thought to be dwelt on. But 
it seems necessary to remember that, were it pos- 
sible for any such opposition to arise, women must 
of necessity fail. Our strength lies not in our 
power to oppose, but in our appeal to all that is 
best and tenderest in men—in our possession of a 
key to their reverence. If there be any method 
by which we can really help them more fully, either 
in private or public life, every true woman. will re- 
joice to use it. But the suffrage can never have 
any other value or. importance than as it may help 
or hinder the united and harmonious action of the 
nation as a whole. It is a means to an end, not a 
thing precious in itself. 

What we therefore have to consider is a deeper 
and larger question than that of our electoral 
machinery. It is what adjustment of offices and 
burdens, as between men and women, will most 
effectually promote the harmonious and energetic 
working of our national institutions, and the puri- 
fication and elevation of our national life, both in 
public and in private. 

To whatever extent it may be possible, by 
changes in our organisation and in our accepted 
ideals, to assimilate the functions of the two sexes, 
to that extent, of course, the advantage of variety 
is sacrificed. If women are to be encouraged to 
spend their lives, so far as Nature allows, as men 
spend theirs, the special value and virtue of 
womanliness will be lost; and the contribution of 
women to the general stock will to that extent be 
merely a numerical increase, not an enrichment of 
quality. ged 

We are bound to consider seriously how far we 
are right in pursuing the policy of effacing or ig- 
noring the distinctions of sex. To say that this 
policy has gone far enough is not tocast any doubt 
on its having been right to pursue it up to a certain 
We ota aa GS 

There is a certain absurdity about the mere sug- 
gestion of men’s taking any increased part in 
women’s work, which seems to show the inherent 
one-sidedness or unfairness of the suggested alter- 
ation. What is, in fact, proposed is that women, 
while continuing to do all their own work, shall 
take an increased share in that of men—or, if the 
expression be preferred, in that which is open to 
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both men and women. The obvious result would 
be that the work which women only can do must 
be increasingly neglected. How much and how 
grievously it is already neglected is too clear from 
the terrible statistics of infant mortality, and 
probably also from the evidence of physical degen- 
eration in adults. The health and vigour of the 
nation are at the present time too obviously suffer- 


ing from the extent to which, in the wage-earning 


classes, at any rate, women ‘have become bread- 
winners. I do not, of course, mean that this is the 
only cause of the evils in question, but that it is 
one of their main causes can, I think, hardly be 
denied. Whatever tends to throw on women more 
than their natural share of the burdens and strug- 
gles of life must act unfavourably upon the chil- 
dren. 

I know that this and other kindred evils are very 
naturally brought forward as showing the need of 
more feminine and motherly influences on public 
affairs. As to the need of such influence I most 
earnestly agree. It is the very ground of my 
whole protest; for if women are to exercise it they 
must before all things remain feminine and 
motherly. ; 

The purest and noblest type of womanhood is 
assuredly—and this is what, I fear, we are in some 
danger of forgetting—largely developed by the ex- 
periences and habits of motherhood and sisterhood, 
whether actual or ideal. That is to say, women 
are, or have been, from their childhood trained to 
bestow a very large proportion of their time and 
attention upon the art of family life. From the 
doll stage onwards the habit of watching over and 
cherishing the helpless, and especially the suffer- 
ing, is exercised and encouraged. As long as the 
lot of wife and mother—or, as an alternative, that 
of Sister of Charity and Mother in Israel—was 
regarded as the ideal destiny for women generally, 
the virtues of patient, self-forgetful devotion and 
tenderness, with all the accompanying qualities 
which we call specially womanly, were fostered by 
every surrounding influence. But it is idle to sup- 
pose that these qualities will flourish equally well 
in an atmosphere of ambition for success in pro- 
fessional or political careers. Dare we say even 
now that there is no falling off in the appreciation 
by girls of the beautiful possibilities of domestic 
life? Can we honestly say that the free and ap- 
plauded entrance of women on careers more or less 
public has not lessened their readiness to under- 
take the heavy, though precious, burdens of 
maternity? 

If it be true, as we can scarcely doubt, that some 
such grievous perversion of natural feeling is 


going on, the causes of it must certainly be far 
deeper and wider than can be reached by any 
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electoral arrangements. But the existence of a 
serious danger is reason enough for avoiding 
everything which may in even aslight degree tend 
to aggravate it, and this particular danger must 
obviously be increased by whatever tends to exalt 
political and public careers in the estimation of 
women as compared with the exercise of motherly 
and specially feminine influences. 

It is not from any wish to exclude women from 
taking their share in public life that we dread the 
suffrage. We desire, while preserving the old 
domestic ideal, to extend its action beyond the 
narrow limits of particular families, and beyond 
the actual relation of parent and child, so as to 
purify and elevate the whole of our national action 
through its influence—by its own methods. . . 

The sanctuary which every rightly ordered home 
must be is not a mere school of housekeeping and 
ornament, but a centre of calmness and peace, 
from which the greatest and deepest as well as the 
minutest things of life wear an aspect not less but 
more impressive than they can have in the market 
or the street. I would have women, to the extent 
of their ability, study and form a deliberate judg- 
ment upon the concerns of their country and of the 
world at large. If their sheltered position as 
home-builders naturally prevents their becoming 
familiar with the precise working of political 
machinery, their view of the goal to be aimed at 
may be all the more distinct. From their bird’s- 
eye point of view the end may be kept well in 
sight, while the means by which it is to be worked 
out are chiefly left to the men who are in the thick 
of the battle. From such a central but retired 
position—‘true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home’—may radiate influences far stronger as well 
as purer than could ever be exercised by comrades 
in the field. Where all are striving, none can 
be umpire. I would have an Egeria in every 
house to act not only as inspirer, but as moderator 
and guide of the patriotic zeal of the men whose 
hearts, after all, she holds in her hands. 

We cannot eat our cake and have it. The world 
will move, and in striving for new virtues and 
new powers for good some of the old defences 
must, I readily acknoweldge, be left behind. Yet 
no one will deny that the process, however bene- 
ficial, is a dangerous one. It may be that my ap- 
prehensions are exaggerated; it may be that there 
are real needs, imperfectly visible to my eyes, for 
some further alteration of our traditional balance 
and adjustment of functions as between men and 
women. It may be that the aims of such re-adjust- 
ment will outweigh the losses, and that new virtues 
may be developed by it without serious injury to 
the old loveliness of life. But it cannot be right 
that such re-adjustment should be made or stim- 
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ulated on any but the broadest grounds of national 
expediency, or without the hearty concurrence of 
the half of the nation most immediately concerned. 


CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


We expect, not numbers, but weight of concern 
to decide things in the work of the church. This 
is what happens in life, in the long-run. At first 
numbers seem to outweight right. But numbers 
without right to bind them together become 
weakened more and more, and right reaches its 
own authority.—The Friend (Phila. ) 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 16. Fourth month 21st. 
JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BROTHERS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—For where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work.—James 3: 16. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 37: 5-28. 


The day after Jacob wrestled with the angel he 
saw his brother Esau coming toward him with 
four hundred men. Jacob placed himself in front 
of his wives and children, and as he went toward 
his brother he bowed himself to the ground seven 
times. But Esau ‘‘ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him: and 
they wept.’”’ Esau did not want to take the 
presents that Jacob had sent him; but Jacob 
insisted, saying that God had dealt graciously with 
him, and that he had enough and to spare. 

After making his peace with Esau Jacob 
journeyed slowly to Shechem, in the land of 
Canaan and bought from Hamor a parcel of ground 
on which he spread his tent. Here he dug the 
well which is to-day called by his name. Because 
of trouble between his sons and the sons of Hamor, 
he left this place and went to Bethel, where he 
built an altar. He then journeyed on toward the 
home of Isaac, his father. During one of the 
pauses of this journey Benjamin was born, and 
Rachel died ‘‘and was buried in the way to Ephrath 
(the same is Bethlehem).’’ At the age of a hun- 
dred and four score years Isaac died, ‘‘and was 
gathered unto his people, old and full of days: 
and Esau and Jacob his sons buried him.”’ 

The scene of our lesson is Hebron, the home of 
Jacob’s family, an ancient town in the hill country 
of Judah, originally called Kiriath-arba; it was 
near the famous oaks of Mamre, where Abraham 
resided for a time. Before Joseph had his first 
dream Jacob had made him a coat of many colors, 
and his brothers were jealous because they saw 
that he was his father’s favorite son. 

It was quite natural for Joseph to tell his dream 
to his brothers, as it had made a strong impres- 
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sion upon him. There is nothing in the narrative 
to show that he told it in a boasting way. It is 
true that his father rebuked him when he told his 
second dream, but the very thought of a father 
being subject to a son, even in a dream, was con- 
trary to all the customs of the time. In every 
Hebrew family the father was the head and the 
ruler of children, and children’s children, as long as 
he lived. The story tells us that after rebuking 
Joseph he kept the dream in his mind. 

Shechem, now known as Nablus, is a town under 
Mt. Gerizim. It was about sixty miles north of 
Hebron. The brothers took the flock there in 
order to find good pasture. Jacob wanted to have 
some news from his sons, so he sent Joseph to see 
how they were faring. Joseph seems to have 
been entirely willing to go, though the journey 
was somewhat dangerous, for there were wild 
beasts prowling around in the lonely places. 
When he reached Shechem he learned that his 
brothers had taken the flock still farther. He 
found them at Dothan, a town near a caravan 
route from Palestine to Egypt. 

When the brothers saw him coming the hatred 
in their hearts led them to desire to get rid of 
him. Reuben, the oldest brother, wanted to save 
Joseph and restore him to his father. Judah was 
a money lover and thought it would be better to 
sell his brother than to kill him. The Ishmaelites 
(called Midianites in v. 28) were on their way 
from Gilead, a mountainous country east of the 
Jordan, noted for its spices and gums. 

The pit or cistern into which Joseph was cast 
was one of many which were dug for the purpose 
of catching and retaining rainwater. They were 
usually bottle-shaped, with a small opening at the 
top into which a vessel would be lowered to draw 
up water. The water had all been used from the 
pit into which Joseph was thrown. 

Reuben was away from the rest when Joseph 
was sold, and was greatly distressed. But he 
must have consented to the plot to deceive his 
father, or it could not have been carried out. When 
Jacob saw the blood-stained coat he concluded 
that Joseph had been slain by wild beasts; he 
mourned greatly for him and would not be com- 
forted. Meanwhile Joseph had been taken to 
Egypt and sold to Potiphar, one of Pharaoh’s 
officers. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Favoritism toward 


Children. The Conduct of the Brothers. The Cause of 
their Hatred. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Was 
it right for Jacob to treat Joseph better than his brothers? 
Why did the brothers hate Joseph more after he had told 
his dream? What often happens if envy and hate are 
allowed to grow in the heart? How do you think the 
Were Reuben 


brothers felt after they had sold Joseph? 
and Judah as much to blame as the others? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1907. 








Freedom of speech and frank and open criticism 
of all affairs of general interest is a most whole- 
some thing and a means of progress and advance- 
ment. Nothing need be too sacred, or too much 
the monopoly or in the keeping of a few that the 
rank and file need fear or hesitate to express their 
real opinion of it. This is true of the public 
affairs of city or nation and it is true of the affairs 
of a religious denomination. It is especially true 
of an essentially democratic organization like the 
Society of Friends. But valuable as frank and 
free expression of opinion is, there is no value in 
criticism indulged in as a mere habit, as a luxury, 
or asa pastime. It is not necessary that the one 
who criticises or condemns should first be able to 
suggest or to do a better way; for the best critic 
may not be the best constructor; but it is fair to 
require that all criticism should have some end in 
view. 

Destructive criticism, without any relation to 
construction, is just now so prevalent that it is the 
most profitable form of literature and the most 
popular matter with which to fill up magazines 
and newspapers. We are luxuriating in the con- 
demnation of every thing, from the affairs of the 
nation to the smaller interest of our next door 
neighbors. The best of us do not hesitate to make 
the most damaging accusations against the officials 
of our city, the management of the street-car 
service, the heads of great privately owned in- 
dustries—in everything we lightly point out the 
most glaring defects. We do not hesitate to use 
language that would imply that the leaders in 
finance, the conspicuous figures in trade and com- 
merce are nothing more or less than robbers on a 
gigantic scale. We pass along the word as the 
tritest commonplace that high officials of the State 
or municipality are in league with these ‘‘robbers’’ 
to the disadvantage of ‘‘the people.’’ 

Were we turning our attention to the improve- 
ment of these conditions with as much earnestness 
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and persistence and as much vim and seeming 
pleasure in the business there would be great hopes 
for the immediate future. As it is there is much 
danger in the present public state of mind and 
attitude toward public interests. We are a prey to 
a horde of irresponsible ‘‘reformers’’ who are 
bent with all good intentions on toppling over what 
they have taken no pains to understand. Every- 
body seems intent on tearing down everything and 
starting all over again, if anybody has looked that 
far ahead. 

We need to call a halt and not allow ourselves 
to be carried along in this insane drift. We need 
to study more deeply whatever may seem to be 
evils or defects in the arrangements of the society 
of which we find ourselves a part, and line our- 
selves up with those who have set out to do con- 
serving and constructive work. 


The indications are that the Negro Exhibit at 
the Jamestown Exposition will surpass anything 
yet undertaken in that direction. Professor Kelly 
Miller, of Howard University, Washington, known 
all over the country for his pamphlets and 
addresses on historical and sociological matters, 
is preparing a series of charts illustrative of the 
status of the American Negro in relation to his 
population, geographical distribution, intellectual 
acquirements, mortality, and the social aspect of 
his presence in the Republic. The problems 
presented by the drift of the rural negro to the 
cities will be graphically worked out. 

L. W. Bright, said to be the wealthiest colored 
man in Norfolk, is putting up a fine hotel at a cost 
of $20,000. A list is also being made up of the 
many comfortable homes owned by colored people 
in Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newport News, where 
from one to ten persons can be accommodated. 


Word comes from New York that there is so 
great a demand for accommodations during the 
National Arbitration and Peace Congress to be 
held next week that a considerable enlargement 
of the original plans has become necessary. It is 
now proposed to hold two great gatherings, in 
addition to the ten regular sessions, and special 
provision has been made for daily overflow meet- 
ings. It is interesting to note that even this 
Peace Congress has not been able to disassociate 
patriotism and war, for Admiral Dewey is chair- 
man of the Patriotic Committee, and George H. 
Owen, assistant secretary of the Navy League, 
has been made its secretary. 


To have an ideal higher than one’s conduct does 
not make one a hypocrite.—Christian Register. 
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IN THE HOME LAND OF WASHINGTON. 

From the 30th of Third month to the 3d of 
Fourth month inclusive, we were the recipients 
of the hospitality of the Friends at Woodlawn, 
Virginia. Wefound many of the fruit trees in 
blossom, and an atmosphere more than prophetic 
of summer. But Jack Frost soon caught summer 
napping, and by the morning of the 2d, winter had 
taken an uninvited place in the lap of Spring, to 
the consternation of the fruit growers. In fact 
the thermometer abruptly descended from near the 
nineties to 22 above zero. The full blown peach, 
plum and cherry trees were pinched by the fingers 
of the frost king, but probably with less disastrous 
results than the discouraged prophets imagined. 
On First-day ,the 31st ult., a drizzling rain, with 
all of the chill of a northeaster, set over and 
saturated the Mt. Vernon District. Still a goodly 
company, with a few from Washington, gathered 
at First-day school and meeting in the pleasant 
little house of worship on the hill facing the 
historic Woodlawn mansion. In the evening the 
Young Friends’ Association met at the commodious 
home of Courtland Lukens. The Woodlawn Young 
Friends though few, are eminently fit to maintain 
the Friendly faith in the neighborhood, built out 
of the old Washington plantation. 

Three days were spent in calling upon and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Friends in their homes. 
While they are scattered over a quite extended 
neighborhood, the distances have been made more 
pronounced by the almost impassable roads which 
have existed for weeks. Friendly and other con- 
ditions are much the same here as in other agricul- 
tural communities, barring the fact that the close 
proximity to Washington renders certain phases of 
farm activity a little more vexatious than in most 
places. Not afew Woodlawn Friends have been 
engaged in the dairy business, with the laudable 
purpose of contributing to the milk supply of the 
capital city. But they have been made the victims 
of what they consider too much government. In- 
spectors from Washington’s health board have made 
the lives of some of the dairymen miserable by 
exacting demands as to environment, and to such 
an extent that there seems to bea quite general 
disposition to abandon the business, and seek a 
line of farm industry and effort in which there 
would be less interference from the outside. 

During our visit we made calls or visits at the 
homes of the following families: Warrington and 
Lewis Gillingham, Joseph Cox, Courtland Lukens, 
Edward Walton, Daniel Anthony, Harrold Buck- 
man, Jean Roberts and Caleb Wilkinson. These 
families constitute the available body of interested 
Friends in Woodlawn, and they are composed of 
material amply able to make the meeting and all 





of our activities vigorous. There is a tinge of that 
feeling which exists in many sections in these 
strenuous days, and that is that the claims of 
business in this work-a-day world are such that 
there is no time left for meeting matters. It is, 
however, worth debating, wherever this feeling 
exists either in city or country, whether the relax- 
ation and the mere change which would character- 
ize meeting activity would not form an important 
and valuable economic asset, saying nothing about 
the possible and desirable spiritual gain to accrue 
to the interested parties. 

On the way back to Washington we paid our 
first visit to Mt. Vernon, probably the most visited 
‘*shrine’’ on the American continent. The number 
of visitors to this delightful spot seems to increase 
with the years. The most hasty view from the 
porch of the mansion fully establishes the claim of 
the Father of his Country, as the possessor of a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful in nature. Surely 
there is no such commanding view from either 
bank of the Potomac below Washington as may be 
found at Mt. Vernon. But Washington did not 
rely entirely upon nature. On the contrary he em- 
bellished nature to the fullest extent with all that 
the art the landscape gardener could command. 
The spacious lawn, shaped to represent the Liberty 
Bell, is large and inviting, flanked on the upper 
river side by the garden designed by Washington, 
and containing the finest possible display of box- 
wood hedges, planted under the eye of the first 
President. There are at least two rose bushes in 
the flower garden, vouched for as having been 
planted by Washington himself, and still in the 
time of bloom, things of beauty as they were in 
the later years of the eighteenth century. One 
does not wander about the grounds, or inspect the 
small village of buildings and the ‘‘restored’’ rooms 
in the mansion, without becoming conscious of the 
fact that for his time Washington must have lived 
in an environment of baronial splendor. Yet in 
spite of it all he was a self-sacrificing apostle of 
representative government and democratic institu- 
tions in the New World. Passing down the care- 
fully kept grounds, we pause beside the modest 
tomb which contains the sarcophagi in which rest 
the mortal remains of George and Martha Washing- 
ton. Within the inner vault thirty of the Washing- 
ton family lie buried, the names of scarcely one of 
whom the student of history would recognize. We 
board the steamer for Washington, the continent’s 
typical ‘‘ant-hill city.’’ The sun is slowly sinking 
into the west, but sends a mellowing tint over one 
of the most beautiful and memorable spots in all 
our land. Still as the shores of Mt. Vernon recede 
and the tomb vanishes into the shade which will 
presently become simply a memory, we could but 
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silently reflect that at the last, the great of earth, 
its conquerors as well as its saints and martyrs, 
are only truly remembered by what they have 
done. 

Dinner with the family of Guion and Annie Mil- 
ler, and arestful night at the home of the Matthews 
sisters finds us in the morning well equipped for a 
day of sight seeing in the best kept city on the 
continent. He is indeed a somber pessismist and 
a sour patriot who. does not admire the magnifi- 
eient art and architecture and the cleanly streets 
of the capital city of his native land. But when 
you have admired the magnificent proportions of 
the Capitol, and taken in the appropriate and noble 
architecture of the department buildings, the 
most interesting of them all as a study is the 
Congressional Library. We have seen it many 
times, but each successive visit simply increases 
our admiration, as it reveals to us some new com- 
bination of color, and some fresh indication of iis 


beauty. The almost suburban home of our Friend | 


John Moon opens itself to us for dinner, and in 
the evening of the 4th we journey to the home of 
Bernard Janney: in Georgetown, where twenty-five 
Friends, interested attenders of the Washington 
meeting, assemble to hear a word of explanation 
if--not exhortation, and to consider plans for 
strengthening that part of our heritage in the near 
future: Surely the Friendly Light should burn 
with all possible vigor in the Nation’s Capital. 
H. W. W. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

[The Congress opens in New York with a musical con- 
secration service in Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, 
April 14th. ] 

’ At the evening sessions the doors will be open at 
7.30 o’clock, musi¢-will begin at 7.45, and speaking 
at 8.20. At the afternoon sessions the doors will be 
open at 2.00 o’clock, and the speaking will begin 
at 3.00. 

The railroad will sell to delegates round-trip 
tickets to New York for a fare and one-third. 
Hotels in New York offer reduced rates. A list 
of hotels, with terms, will be sent on application. 

Delegates will have seats on the platform of Car- 
néegie Hall and inthe parquet (main floor). Persons 
who are not delegates may obtain for $2.00 a ticket 
admitting to the parquet of Carnegie Hall for all 
meetings of the Congress held there, except the 
Young People’s Meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
April ‘16. These tickets do not entitle the holder to 
a particular seat, but to any seat in the reserved 
section that is, the parquet. A limited number of 
these tickets at $2.00 are to be issued, and appli- 
cation for them should be made without delay. 

Phe headquarters for the registration of dele- 
gates, distribution of badges, programs, etc., and 


for business relating to railroad tickets, will be in 
the Carnegie Hall Building, 57th Street entrance. 
The post office of the Congress will be located there 
also. The hotel headquarters of the Congress will 
be Hotel Astor, Times Square. 

The public dinner will be held at Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday evening, April 17. An informal recep- 
tion will precede the dinner, from 6.00 to 7.00 P.M. 
The price of the dinner is $4.00 per plate. Persons 
wishing to do so may reserve tables for themselves 
and friends, seating ten. Applications for dinner 
tickets should be made by mail to Lindsay Russell, 
Esq., Chairman Peace Congress Dinner Committee, 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York. 


ROBERT ERSKINE ELY, 
19 West 44th Street. 
Secretary Executive Committee. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Los Angeles expects over 30,000 visitors to the 
National Educational Association Convention, 
which is to be held in that city Seventh month 8th 
to 13th of this year. Elaborate preparations are 
being made for the entertainment of the excur- 
sionists, not only by Los Angeles, but by nearly 
every community in the State. The trains will be 
met at the State line by members of the Reception 
Committee, who will greet the visitors with Cali- 
fornia fruits and flowers. From the arrival of 
the first contingent of excursionists, California 
will keep open house. The railroads have made 
exceedingly low rates. From Chicago and inter- 
mediate points the rate will be one fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip. In the State the rate for Cali- 
fornia side-trips will be one and one-third fares 
for the round: trip from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to interior points of the State. Stop- 
overs will be granted at any point enroute. These 
tickets will be sold to the excursionists and any 
friends accompanying them. The beach and sum- 
mer resorts, with their unexcelled hotels, will offer 
an inducement to the excursionists to make this 
trip their summer outing, as the tickets are good 
for final return until Ninth month 15th. 

At the Convention, the principal addresses will 
be made by some of the most distinguished 
scholars of Europe and America. The University 
of California at Berkeley will hold a Summer 
School, at which it is expected a large number of 
the visitors will be in attendance on account of 
the opportunity to combine the pleasure of a Cali- 
fornia outing, attendance at the National Educa- 
tional Association Convention and Summer School 
work. 


It is fatally easy to go on doing what we happen 
to be doing.—C. Hanford Henderson. 
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VEGETARIANISM. 


[The following letter by our friend, Dr. John L. Carver, 
appeared in the Public Ledger, Phila., Third month 28th. ] 

Your editorial on vegetarianism in this morning’s 
issue cannot fail to be of interest to every thought- 
ful reader. You give the subject fairer and more 
serious consideration than it usually receives by 
those who have not accepted the vegetarian princi- 
ple and practice. It is but just, however, to re- 
mind ourselves that vegetariansm, as well as meat 
eating, has ‘‘stood the test of many millions of 
people during many centuries.’’ We have only to 
turn to China and India to see this amply demon- 
strated. The immediate reply to the citation of 
these examples is that while vegetarianism may 
have fed the bodies of these people, one cannot, per- 
haps, say so much for their minds and souls. 
Many of the most famous Greek philosophers of 
ancient times, however, advocated and practiced 
vegetarianism, as have hordes of modern German 
thinkers, and some of the greatest men of letters 
in our own country. 

It is folly, of course, for any upstart reformer to 
drop meat from his menu without inserting in its 
place some suitable substitute, containing the food 
elements for which meat has long been prized. It 
is these foolish attempts that have cast disfavor 
upon the really scientific vegetarianism. Let any 
man or woman of average health and good habits 
make the experiment of dropping meat for three 
months from his bill of fare. and supplying its 
place with plenty of nuts, fresh fruits and green 
vegetables, and it is safe to say that in nearly all, 
if not in all, cases the result of the trial will be 
more than satisfactory. 


Germantown, Pa. JOHN L. CARVER. 


“THE COMMON HERITAGE.” 


This series of Essays* by M. Catharine Albright, 
one of the younger group of English Friends, 
actively working in religious and philanthropic 
interests, is a little book well worth reading. The 
thoughtful person who loves to abstract himself 
from the business of the day and calmly consider 
his relation to his fellows, himself, and his relig- 
ion, will find food for thought in these simple, 
sincere essays. 

Our Common Heritage is, summed up in a word, 
evidently our privilege and our duty to live our lives 
as sanely and as honestly as we may. This heritage, 
this sacred duty, permeates all our manifold rela- 
tions. 


*<The Common Heritage,’’ by M. Catharine Albright, 
London, Headley Brothers, 2s. 6d. net. May be had through 
Friends’ Book Shop, 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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**We are called upon not so much to sacrifice 
ourselves to our neighbors as to think of both our- 
selves and them as part of some larger, diviner 
whole.’”’ The book is full of such quotable sen- 
tences, and if a manifest tendency of the author 
to generalize freely gives the reader the desire to 
challenge such sweeping statements, it also starts 
him along his line of refutation, and after all, is 
not the greatest value of a book its power to set 
the reader thinking for himself? 

American young Friends will be particularly 
interested in finding out how some of the vital 
problems of life appeal to a young English Friend 
whose ideas flow with ease and sincerity. 

H. M. F. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

While complete editions of the English classics 
are necessary for a wide acquaintance with the 
great writers of the past, yet this is a day when 
many readers welcome well-edited selections. 
Two Oxford scholars are editing such a work in 
three volumes, ‘‘The Oxford Treasury of English 
Literature’ (Oxford University Press). The first 
volume just issued, includes our earlier literature 
from ‘‘ Beowulf’’ through Chaucer, Spenser, and the 
Ballads, down to the fellow-poets of Shakespeare. 
The editors, G. E. and W. H. Hadow, give gener- 
ous selections, and preface each author with choice 
little critical essays. As an example of their 
felicity of literary appreciation take this pas- 
sage from their estimate of Spenser: ‘‘Such verse 
as this is for pure delight: it sounds in the ear 
like music, it quickens us to a sense of personal love 
and adoration. Even the melodies of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare are not more rich, more varied, 
or more stately.”’ é. R. 


A book that portrays the capital of the antique 
world in modern terms is Prof. T. G. Tucker’s 
‘‘Life in Ancient Athens’’ (Macmillan). Dealing 
with the public and private life of the Athenians, 
the author gives a vivid realization of his fascinat- 
ing theme, without the pedantry too often asso- 
ciated with professorial treatment of classic sub- 
jects. In writing of the essential modernness of 
the citizen of Athens, he assures us that a typical 
Athenian was nearer to us in his outlook on life 
than was the Roman, or even our own ancestors 
of a few centuries ago. Here is an example of 
the comparisons whereby the modernness of the 
best Greeks is brought home to the reader,—‘‘The 
irony of Plato is very much that of Matthew 
Arnold, and the scientific spirit of Aristotle is 
practically that of Darwin or of Herbert Spencer.’’ 
Students of St. Paul’s career will find the book 
illuminating of the people to whom the Apostle 
preached on Mar’s Hill. J. R. H. 
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The Church did not end the Crapsey trial when 
it unfrocked the free-thinking rector. The Mac- 
millan Company has just issued a book ($1.50 net) 
on ‘‘Freedom in the Church,’” by Dr. Alexander 
Allen, which has the following paragraph in its 
concluding chapter: 

“The difficulties waiting upon the creeds and 
their interpretation are not likely to diminish, 
rather will they increase, for the question at issue 
is the freedom of the clergy and laity. Is the 
Church of Christ free to examine and inquire and 
to make use of such studies as help to a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures; or are these things de- 
termined in advance by the authority of tradition? 

The rehabilitation of Constitution and 
Canons,, the insistence that the Church is or- 
ganized as a business corporation, and makes a 
contract with the clergy, by which they renounce 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free 
in return for their daily bread—all this line of 
procedure will be of no avail. We have got into 
the existing difficulty by abandoning the teaching 
of the Prayer Book, by seeking to make the Church 
infallible, by substituting tradition for God’s Word, 
and putting a burden on the creeds which they are 
not able to carry.”’ 


Two suggestive books from leading churchmen 
are Thos. R. Slicer’s ‘‘The Way to Happiness’’ and 
Alexander V. G. Allen’s ‘‘Freedom in the Church’’ 
(Macmillan). Dr. Slicer’s hopefulness and his 
cheery outdoor note are very stimulating. To 
follow his sane and friendly views is to come very 
near to true and deep happiness. He considers 
happiness a duty, and shows how it has been and 
may be attained in this busy yet beautiful world. 

To Dr. Allen every reader of his ‘‘ Life of Phillip 
Brooks” feels a kindly drawing. That splendid 
biography disposes one to read with interest any 
other works of its author. In the present book 
he takes a high view of the spiritual destinies of 
the English Church in this country. 


We are in receipt of the neat little volume of 
the ‘‘ Lessons on Morality,’’ prepared by Mary 
Ward of Westtown School, a teacher competent 
for the purpose. It is a compilation and adapt- 
ation from Dymond’s Essays on Morality, for 
classes in our schools who have reached the stage 
of needing a reasonably clear and orderly under- 
standing of the grounds of the Moral Law as 
applied to various duties and practices in life, and 
our moral testimonies generally. This book 
appears to us, on a very cursory inspection, to be 
a very commendable result of a concern which 
has, for a generation or more been on the minds 
of intelligent Friends to adapt Dymond’s Essays to 
our school uses and to general readers in a simpli- 


fied and concise form. Our columns will contain 
room for an appreciative review of this book. 
The Friend (Phila. ) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers or fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot : 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again, 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendor; here 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset ; 
And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter-time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 

And make the cart-ruts beautiful ; 

And when snow-bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! : 
To make this earth, our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : ‘‘Poems and Ballads.’’ 


BIRTHS. 

HIBBS.—On Third month 19th, 1907, to J. Russell, 
and Emma Sheppard Hibbs, of Germantown, Phila., a son, 
who is named James Russell Hibbs. 

JACKSON.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Third month 16th, 1907, 
to John and Jennie Eachus Jackson, a daughter, who is 
named Emily Hoopes Jackson. 


JONES.—In Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 11th, 1907, 
to William Potts and Elizabeth C. Jones, a son, who is 
named James William Jones. 

RILE,—In Ambler, Third month 28th, 1907, to Charles 
H. and Elizabeth S. S. Rile, a daughter, who is named 
Hannah Shannon Rile. 

SHARPLESS.—In Philadelphia, Third month 1st, 1907, 
to William J. and Mary Y. Sharpless, a son, who is named 
John H. Sharpless. 


DEATHS. 
STOUTENBURGH.~—At his home, Kensico, Westchester 
county, New York, Third month 23d, 1907, Samuel K. Stout- 
enburgh, after a short illness, in the 92d year of his age; 
a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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ELIZABETH PARRY.—ELIZABETH HALLOWELL. 


On the evening of First month 28th and the morning of 
First month 30th, 1907, there passed away two dear 
Friends, both members of the little meeting at Warminster, 
Bucks county, Pa. The first, Elizabeth S. Parry, was 
well known as an active worker in the Society of Friends. 
A devoted wife and mother and a kind and charitable friend 
and neighbor, she was much beloved in the circle in which 
she moved. She was fond of literature and her ready pen 
frequently gave expression to beautiful thoughts. Perhaps 
her work was done, but it is hard for her friends to realize 
that one so useful and scarcely beyond middle life should 
has gone from our midst. 

The other dear friend who was suddenly called to the 
higher life, Elizabeth Hallowell, was in the first flush of 
young womanhood. Full of life and energy, and greatly 
beloved by friends and schoolmates, as her teacher Joseph 
S. Walton most feelingly testified at her funeral. He 
spoke of her innocent faith in the goodness and purity of 
all those with whom she was associated, and as we looked 
our last farewell we felt with the poet, 

‘‘The child who enters life, comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 
So those who enter death must go, as little children sent; 
Nothing is known, but I believe that God is overhead, 
And as life is to the living, death is to the dead.’’ 
S. H. J. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


John and Eliza H. Cornell have a minute from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting to attend Nine Partners Half-Yearly 
Meeting, to be held in Poughkeepsie early in Fifth month, 
and also to attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in the same 
month. 


Albert Cook Myers, who has charge of the Pennsylvania 
History Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition, writes that 
they would like to include in this exhibit a collection of 
the portraits or photographs of the station keepers of the 
Underground Railroad in Pennsylvania, together with 
views of the homes of the station keepers. He will be 
glad if the descendants or relatives of the Underground 
Railroad people will loan such photographs. They should 
be sent to Albert Cook Myers, Division of History, 
Education and Social Economy, Jamestown Exposition, 
Norfolk, Va. The Pennsylvania History exhibit will be 
installed in the thoroughly fireproof History Building and 
will be fully guarded day and night by special watchmen. 
Friends’ Intelligencer has already sent to this exhibit the 
portraits of Howard M. Jenkins and Lucretia Mott that 
hang in its office. 


Annetta S. Malin writes further concerning the Friends’ 
Mission in Puerto Rico that they are starting a library and 
would be glad to receive helpful books. The people are 
being educated in English, and the younger ones will 
gladly borrow books if they are bright and interesting. 
She adds that she will be very glad if the unknown friends 
who are sending her Scattered Seeds will please change 
the address from San Juan to Rio Grande, Puerto Rico. 


The Association of Friends’ Schools of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings will hold a 
Conference at Swarthmore, Fourth month 27th. At the 
morning session there will be a discussion on ‘‘ How Higher 
Education Pays: In Business, on the Farm, in the Home;’’ 
and on ‘‘ The Better Use of Scholarship Funds and Tuition 
Rebates for the Benefit of Children of Friends.’’ 
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The address in the afternoon will be by United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. E. E. Brown, whose sub- 
ject will be ‘‘The Educational Ladder.’’ 


The Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., 
Phila., has on hand a number of copies of Hugh Foulke’s 
‘*Life of Samuel J. Levick,’’ and ‘‘Life of Rebecca 
Price.’’ The price of the former has been reduced to 50 
cents, and of the latter to 25 cents with portrait, and 15 
cents without portrait. 


The Western First-day School Union will be held at 
London Grove Fourth month 27th, at 10 A. M. The pro- 
gram will include a paper by Arthur M. Dewees, ‘‘The 
Possibilities of a Friends’ First-day School’’ and an address 
by Jane P. Rushmore, ‘‘The Teaching Methods of Jesus.’’ 

The following afternoon, the 28th, the London Grove 
Friends’ Association will hold its regular meeting at the 
Meeting House, at 3 o’oclock. Rufus M. Jones of Haver- 
ford College, editor of The American Friend, will give an 
address on ‘‘The Message of Quakerism to the Twentieth 
Century.’’ A cordial invitation is extended to the public 
to attend. 5 

The Friends of London Grove are planning to connect the 
two events by a Fellowship meeting and social evening at 
the Meeting house on Seventh-day evening, the 27th, at 
which Rufus M. Jones will be present. It will be par- 
ticipated in by both branches of Friends in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Jos. S. Walton of George School attended West Phila- 
delphia Meeting on First-day, Fourth month 7th. A goodly 
number of regular attendants, visitors and strangers were 
present. Dr. Walton spoke from the thought that ‘‘ Faith 
derives its power from God and not from the Wisdom of 
Men.’’ Among the helpful thoughts given were: ‘‘Truth 
should not stand on principles, belief, testimonies or dog- 
mas;’’ ‘‘Principles change, people live, principles die as 
the light broadens the view.’’ He likened our faith to 
a vine, and our principles, belief, testimonies to a trellis 
on which our faith vine may climb, be supported. ‘‘The 
power of God can give us spiritual religion, spiritual 
faith.’’ William Webster, Jr., and others were heard in 
helpful thoughts. 


A Friend has the following volumes which she would be 
glad to pass on to others. Any isolated Friends desiring 
them will please write to Anne H. Saunders, Glenside, Pa. : 
Janney’s ‘‘History of Friends,’’ 4 vols.; ‘‘A Dissertation, 
Historical and Critical, on the Christian Ministry,’’ by 
John Jackson; ‘‘Peace and War,’’ by John Jackson; ‘‘The 
Principles of the Religious Society of Friends’,’’ John J. 
Cornell. 


I wish to give my approval to the article, and the title 
of ‘‘Importing Ministry and Leadership’’ in last week’s 
paper, by Arthur M. Dewees. I want to ask every Friend 
who feels that their own or another meeting has fallen low 
in spiritual life to look among their members and see if 
the cause has not been from their drifting away from our 
principles and following after other societies. Let us bear 
in mind his closing remarks that ‘‘mere preaching by gifted 
speakers is not establishing true religious fellowship nor 
bringing the Kingdom of God for the big evangelical 
churches and it certainly cannot be expected to do more for 
Friends. The thing we must have if our meetings are 
to be more than mere formalities to ourselves and 
unattractive to others is genuine experience of God in our 
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souls together with a willingness and a desire to act ac~ 
cording to the inspiration that comes to us.’’ 
West Philadelphia. SAMUEL JONES. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 


Spring meetings of First-day School Unions have been 
announced as follows: 

Salem (N. J.) will meet at Woodstown, N. J., on Sev- 
enth-day, the 13th. The morning session will be devoted 
to a consideration of the state of the First-day schools in 
the Quarter. In the afternoon there will be an address. 


Abington will meet at Upper Dublin Meeting house 
(Montgomery Co., Pa,, near Fort Washington, on the 
Reading) on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, at 10.30 a.m. 
The question for discussion will be: ‘‘What should be the 
attitude of our First-day schools toward what is called 
the ‘‘Higher Criticism?’’ Carriages will meet trains and 
trolleys at Fort Washington station arriving before 9.30. 

Concord will meet at Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa., 
also on the 20th. At the morning session there will be 
a discussion on ‘‘General Exercises of First-day schools ;’’ 
in the afternoon the question will be: How can we best 
impress upon our children the importance of practically 
applying Christian principles to business ?’’ 

Bucks will be held at Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., on 
the 27th at 10a. m. The afternoon session will be addressed 
by Eleanor D. Wood on ‘‘The Teaching of the Bible in 
the Light of Modern Research.’’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. and Mrs. Appleton sailed for the Mediterranean on 
the 28th of Third month in the Cunard Steamer Carpathia. 
Landing at Gibraltar they propose to make a leisure tour 
of Spain, probably visiting also the Pyrenees and the South 
of France. Dr. Appleton will resume his work in the 
College in September. 


The new Engineering Shop Building at Swarthmore 
College is completed and ready for use. The building is 
three stories in height. The architectural design is simple 
and effective and harmonizes well with the building 
adjacent to it. The walls are constructed of hollow con- 
crete blocks, the second and third floors are of reinforced 
concrete carried on concrete beams and columns and are 
designed to carry a live load of 150 pounds to the square 
foot. The stairs and landings throughout are of reinforced 
concrete with metal railings and guards. 

On the first floor there are two testing rooms, vault for 
records, a locker and 3300 square feet of space which will 
be occupied by the forge and foundry. The second floor 
will be used for iron and machine shops, besides several 
rooms for offices and two lecture rooms. The third floor 
will be equipped for pattern making and wood working. 
The building is covered with a slag roof, and with the 
exception of this roof it will be entirely fireproof. The 
heating will be steam radiation operated by the Webster 
vacuum system; and the lighting will be done entirely 
with electric lamps and reflecting ares. The elevator and 
machinery in the various shops will be operated only with 
electric motors; and long lines of counter shafting will be 
avoided by grouping the machinery on separate motor 
drives. 


Judge William P. Potter, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, has completed his course of eight lectures at 
Swarthmore College, on the Principles of International 








Law. In connection with this course, Justice Potter has 
offered a prize to the member of the class who has done 
the best work in connection with it. The prize this year 
is to consist of a plaster cast representation of Hugo 
Grotius, the founder of International Law, and a copy 
edition de luxe of Grotius’ work on the rules of war and 
peace. Judge Potter has also expressed his intention oi 
presenting to the college a substantial sum of money, th: 
interest upon which is to be devoted to the purpose of a 
suitable prize each year to be awarded to the student who 
does the best work in International Law. 

The lectures have been largely attended, and have great! 
strengthened the interest of the Quaker college community 
in the subject of international arbitration, and Judge 
Potter’s offer of an annual prize it is believed, will help 


| to sustain such interests through coming years. 


Rs d..¥. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A_ meeting of the Cornwal! 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of J. L. Brown, 
on the 19th of Third month, 1907. The meeting was opened 
by president Marianna Seaman reading the 101st Psalm. 
An article entitled ‘‘What do our meetings most need?’’ 
was read by Blanche E. Brown. Edmund Cocks read an 
article written by an ex-priest, giving his reasons for 
leaving the Roman Catholic Church, and the reply made 
to the same by another priest. A reading entitled ‘‘Oil 
and Sand’’ was contributed by Chas. C. Cocks. The 
secretary read the annual report of the Friends’ Press 
Association. Allof the foregoing papers were thofoughly 
discussed and enjoyed by the members. The program for 
the next meeting, which will be held at the Seaman Home- 
stead on the 21st of Fourth month, was arranged. 

GILBERT T. Cocks, Secy. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Henry R. and Anna T. Pusey, Third month 
24th, 1907. After a few moments silence P. Allen Cloud, 
the president for the day, opened the meeting by reading 
the 4th Chapter of Philippians. Edward A. Pennock gave 
some very interesting current events. The book review 
on ‘‘A Dynamic Faith’’ was read by Anna L. Pusey, and 
‘*The Guiding Hand of God’’ was given by Ellen Pyle. 
The book treats of the fundamental principles of Quakerism, 
the inner light and our relation to God and man—the 
‘levelling up’’ to the highest standard so that war and 
all forms of sin would be impossible. All that makes us 
think highly of Christ and lowly of ourselves, that makes 
us worship where we used to be indifferent and self-sacrific- 
ing where we used to be self-content is of God and is the 
result of the guidance and control of the Holy Spirit. 
Both papers were then opened for discussion. 

It was decided to have our next association at the Meeting 
house Fourth month 28th, when Rufus M. Jones is expected 
to address us on ‘*‘The Message of Quakerism to the 
Twentieth Century.’’ Ellen Pyle invited the Association 
for Fifth month 26th, to meet at their home when New 
Garden Association will furnish the program, After the 
usual silence the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA L. Pusey, Secy. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ held their asso- 
ciation meeting for the Third month on the 10th, with a 
program of more than usual interest. Walter W. Ely and 
Ethel C. Fell presided over the meeting. The president 
read the scripture lesson, and John H. Ely enumerated 
current events. Agnes S. Ely spoke of Edward H. Magill, 
a former Solebury teacher, and his latest valuable literary 
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production, ‘*Sixty-five Years in the Life of a Teacher.’’ 
Emma A. Fell read one of Burn’s lyric poem letters. 
Florence K. Blackfan read from the Discipline that portion 
which relates to games and amusements, and asked Eliza- 
beth Lloyd to express her convictions on this much dis- 
cussed topic. The speaker, in complying, wished it plainly 
understood that the sentiments she expressed were simply 
her own personal views. She saw no more harm in the 
young dancing, than in other games played for indoor 
exercise and pastime, especially romping games. Young 
people between the ages of 16 and 26 need and enjoy exer- 
cise, but this should be practiced at seasonable hours and 
in moderation. Dancing from 9 p.m. to is not 
beneficial or desirable. 

A game of cards is often a pleasant relaxation, but itisa 
waste of time and energy to spend hours in any game that 
should be devoted to the serious things of life. Theatre 
going was not approved, unless the play was one calculated 
to broaden the mind and inspire one with higher ideals. 
Having taken for the subject of her address ‘‘ What can the 
Young Friends’ Association do for the betterment of the 
community?’’ she gave a number of valuable suggestions 
concerning intelligent school visitation, and urged members 
to establish friendly relations with those of other churches 
who are working for the bettering of conditions in schools, 
factories, and indigent homes, remarking that it was thrift 
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and not charity to give, or be willing to use, half worn 


garments. ‘‘Do something besides talk, have a definite 
plan of work,’’ was advised. 

John S. Williams, Florence K. Blackfan and Wm. M. 
Ely discussed methods used in the community to benefit 
those needing aid, and commended the effort being made in 
Newhope to provide a manual training room for boys where- 
in they could spend their leisure hours. 

On Fourth month 14th, Eleanor Wood, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
will discuss, ‘‘How the Bible Came down to Us.’’ In the 
meeting preceeding the association a helpful sermon was 
given by Elizabeth Lloyd, which was highly appreciated. 


WOODLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Joseph W. Cox, Second month 3d, 
with rather a small attendance on account of the weather. 
As the president was absent, Joseph W. Cox opened the 
meeting by reading part of the 25th Chapter of Matthew. 
Ella Gillingham gave current topics and Margaret H. Cox 
read a very interesting paper on the life of Judas Iscariot. 
The First-day school lesson was read by Sarah E. Cox, 
which brought forth some discussion. This was followed 
by a very good recitation by Sarah E. Anthony. 

On Third month 3d, the Association met at the home of 
‘Courtland Lukens. Reuben R. Gillingham opened the 
meeting by reading the 13th Chapter of Ecclesiastes. 


4th mo. 17th (4th-day).— Monthly 


Franklin Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 





dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


4th mo. 12th (6th-day). — Annual 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, of Swarthmore College, at 4 p.m. 
At 8 p. m., annual address by Frank- 
lin Spencer Edmonds; poem by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. 

4th mo. 13th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (110 
Schermerhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 

4th mo. 18th (7th-day). — Semi- 
Annual Meeting of Salem First-day 
Union, at Woodstown, N. J,, at 10 
a.m.; written reports from the five 
schools. A speaker will occupy the 
afternoon session. 

4th mo. 14th (l1st-day).—Reading 
Meeting, attended by Members of Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee, at ll a.m. Train leaves 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, at 
9a.m,, Columbia Avenue, at 9.08. 

4th mo. 14th (ist-day).—Swarth- 
more College Lecture on Quakerism, 
at 7.30 p.m., Albert Cook Myers on 
“Quaker Migration to and in Amer- 
ica.’”’ 

4th mo. 14th (lst-day).—New York 
Young Friends’ Association, at Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m.; 
“ Great World Movements and Their 
Enduring Influence Abolition of 
Slavery ;’’ discussion opened by Ed- 
ward L. Stahler. 

4th mo. 14th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, in the 





Spencer Edmonds. 

4th mo. 14th (1st-day) .—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor in the Meeting house at Lans- 
downe, Pa., at 2.30 p.m., addressed 
by Franklin S. Edmonds 

4th mo. 14th (1st-day).—A Circular 
Meeting, at Chatham, Pa., at 3 p.m., 
under care of a Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 

4th mo. 14th (1st-day).—Bible Study 
Class, at Merchantville, N. J., at 3 
p.m., in Collins and Pancoast’s Hall. 

4th mo. 14th (list-day).—At Race 
Street, Philadelphia, After- Meeting 
Conference, at 11.45 a.m.; Message of 
the Prophet, Jeremiah ; discussion 
introduced by Isaac H. Clothier. 

4th month 14th (lst - day). At 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Junior 
Conference, at 9.45 a.m.; discussion 
on ‘‘ The Thought-Method of Jesus, as 
Exemplified in His Parables and Dis- 
courses ;’’ ‘‘ The Unpardonable Sin.’’ 


4th mo. 14th (lst-day).—Girard 
Ave., Phila., meeting attended by 
Nathaniel Richardson of Byberry, 


Phila., at 11 a.m. First-day school and 
Junior Conference at 9.45 a.m. 

4th mo. 14th (ist - day).—Solebury 
Young Friends’ Association, at 11 a.m. 
Address by Eleanor Wood: ‘‘ How the 
Bible Came Down to Us.’’ 

4th mo. 17th (4th-day).— Southern 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Third Haven 
Meeting House, Easton, Md., at 10 
a.m.: Ministers and Elders, same 


day, at 9.30 a.m.; public meeting for 
worship next day, at 10 a.m. 


at Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 18th (5th-day).— Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at Green Street, 
Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 

4th mo. 20th (7th-day)— First-day 
School Union of bington Quarterly 
Meeting, at Upper Dublin (R. R. 
Station, Fort Washington, on the 
Reading), Montgomery County, Pa., 
at 10.30 a.m. Discussion: ‘‘ What 
Should Be the Attitude of Our First- 
day Schools Toward What is Called 
the ‘Higher Criticism.’ ’’ Trains and 
trolleys arriving at Fort Washington 
before 9.30 will be met. 

4th mo. 20th (7th-day).—Haddon- 
field First - day School Union, at 
Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a.m. ; Eleanor 
Wood will speak at the afternoon 
session. 


The Royal Baking 
Powder costs only a fair 
price per pound, and is 
cheaper and better at its 
price than any similar 


article in the world. It 
makes more, better and 
more healthful food. 

There is danger of 
alum in the lower-priced 
powders. 
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Mattie R. Troth gave interesting Current Topics, Mary 
Lukens read a paper on the life and character of Ruth, 
and also a very appropriate poem on ‘‘The Resolutions of 
Ruth.’’ Joseph W. Cox read an article on ‘‘The Art of 
Forgetting.’’ Then Lida W. Gillingham gave a review 
of the Bible study we had the previous month in the First- 
day school. After the roll-call the meeting adjourned 
with a few moments silence. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 10th, at the 
home of G. F. Howell. After a brief silence Edward 
Coale spoke on the importance of cultivating the intel- 
ligence in our religious convictions that we may get a 
better understanding of religious matters as well as of 
other things yet of keeping intellect subservient to the 
spiritual. Anna M. Vaughan read the fourth Chapter of 
the First Epistle of John, Frances Watler read an interesting 
article on ‘‘God the Father’’ by C. Calvin Everett. Lesson 
XXVII was discussed and the advisability of continuing 
the use of these lesson leaves. 


meet to consider an answer to it and also methods to enable 
us to have a meeting house, as many of the Friends seemed 
to think the time had come when it was needed. After a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

Mary S. HOWELL, Ass’t Clerk. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


: | duties. 
Henry Wilbur’s letter was | 


re-read and it was decided that the executive committee | ourseives pleasant and agreeable. 


{Fourth month 13, 1907. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met Third 
month 3d, at the meeting house with a good attendance 
John Wood, Jr., read the Scripture selection. It was 


| announced that Eleanor Wood would be the speaker for 


Third month 24th. Report from Guild Committee was made 
and discussed. A paper on ‘‘Calmness’’ by Elizabeth P. 
Bonner was read. An article by Hannah Clother Hul! 
‘‘The Little More and the Little Less,’’ was read by 
Caroline J. Atkinson. A biographical sketch of ‘‘ Lucretia 
Mott’’ had been prepared and was read by Anna B. Haw- 
kins, leading to discussion. A recitation ‘‘The Three 
Bells’’ by Russell Watson closed the program. A. C. 


BLOOMFIELD, ONT.—The weekly meeting of the 
Association was held Third month 24th. After a moment 
of silence Eliza Wood gave a selection entitled ‘‘Hurry 
and Worry,’’ which seemed very applicable to our age. 
We not only make ourselves, but those about us miserab| 
by petulance and grumbling and imperfect performance of 
It is easy to criticise those about us when they 
are in the same mood; let us rather be quiet and make 
The Bible discussion 
was continued in the usual manner, Ist and 2nd Kings wer 
the books of study. After a short period of social inter- 
course, Filona Barker gave a short address on ‘‘Self- 
Reliance.’’ The meeting adjourned to Third month 3ist. 


4th mo. 20th (7th-day).—The Spring 
Meeting of Concord First-day School 
Union, at Lansdowne. At morning 
session, discussion on: ‘‘ General 
Exercises of First-day Schools;’’ in 
the afternoon: ‘ How Can We Best 
Impress Upon Our Children the Im- 
portance of Pra@etically Applying 
Christian Principles to Business ? ’’ 

4th mo. 21st (l1st-day).—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Friends’ Association, at the 
Seaman Homestead. 

4th mo. 2ist (1st-day) .—Conference 
under care of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, in the 
Meeting house at Unionville, Chester 
Co., at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘Child 
Labor.’’ To be addressed by Scott 
Nearing, of Philadelphia, secretary of 
the Penna. Child Labor Committee. 

4th mo. 22d (2d-day).—Friends’ 
Association of Trenton, N. J., at the 
Meeting house, at 7.45 p.m. 

4th mo. 28rd (8rd-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m. ; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 11 a.m. 

4th mo. 25th (5th-day) Caln Quar- 


terly Meeting, at Sadsbury Meeting | 


House, in Christiana, Lancaster County, 
Pa., at 1l a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day, at 10 a.m. 

4th mo. 25th (5th-day). — Swarth- 
more College Lecture Course. Address 
by Samuel W. Pennypacker, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day). — Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N. Y.; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day.).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


OFFICES : ( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
OFFICE, 603 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


at 10.30 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Conference 
Association Friends’ Schools (New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia), at 
Swarthmore; morning session, discus- 
sion on ‘‘How Higher Education Pays: 
In Business, on the Farm, in the 
Home’’ and on ‘‘Better Use of 
Scholarship Funds and Rebates in 
Favor of Friends’ Children.’’ 

Afternoon address by the United 
States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
E. E. Brown, on ‘‘The Educational 
Ladder. ’’ 


Continued on page iii. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. The more 
postal cards we receive in response to 
this offer the more we shall feel that 
the Intelligencer is appreciated by 
those who receive it. Our rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 for the first 
year. For every two new names sent 
us at this rate we will send one copy 
free to some one not already a sub- 
scriber. 


SCATTERED SEEDs. 

We will send Scattered Seeds eight 
month for 25 cents, beginning with 
Fifth month, to any new subscriber. 
For every two new names sent us we 
will send one copy free for the same 
length of time. Address Scattered 
Seeds, N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry 


| Sts., Philadelphia. 





